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THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 1 

THE ACTUARIAL SIDE OP THE RETIRING 
ALLOWANCE SYSTEM 

The foundation has now had four years 
of history. It seems, therefore, desirable to 
examine as critically as possible the experi- 
ence gained in this interval. It will be re- 
membered that in each report emphasis has 
been laid upon the fact that the income of 
the foundation could sustain permanently 
a satisfactory retiring allowance system for 
only a limited number of teachers and that 
it was desirable to determine at as early a 
date as practicable the approximate load 
the income could carry ; or, put in another 
way, to determine the number of teachers 
as well as the number of institutions which 
the foundation might safely include in the 
retiring allowance system. 

For the sake of continuity I venture to 
state in some detail the process through 
which the trustees have gone. 

When the first $10,000,000, with its in- 
come of $500,000, was placed in the hands 
of the trustees, the problem before them 
presented a variety of factors, some of 
which were of an actuarial nature, but 
mainly the factors were of an educational 
and social character. 

From the actuarial standpoint the prob- 
lem could be stated in several ways. Per- 
haps the most simple way to state it is in 
the following terms. Assuming one thou- 
sand college professors at an average age 
of forty-seven, assuming three fourths of 

1 Extract from an advance copy of the Fourth 
Annual Report of the president and of the 
treasurer. 
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them to have wives, assuming an average 
pension of $1,000, and assuming that sur- 
viving widows would receive half of the 
pension which their husbands had earned, 
what would be the probable sum necessary 
to set aside in order to meet the annuities 
which would finally result if every pro- 
fessor retired at sixty-five? 

To answer this question one must assume 
a mortality table and a rate of interest. 
Teachers have a better expectation of life 
than that indicated in the American mor- 
tality tables, and it was therefore necessary 
to use some table which represented more 
nearly the expectation of life in the case 
of preferred risks. The best authority 
available for this purpose is the McClin- 
tock tables, prepared by Mr. Emory Mc- 
Clintock, actuary of the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York. These 
tables were made up by taking into consid- 
eration all the standard annuity tables in 
use in 1899, such as Finlayson's table 
(which was for many years the standard 
in Great Britain), the results of the French 
companies and also the experience of the 
New York Life and the Mutual Life In- 
surance companies in the writing of an- 
nuities. The lives of such annuitants form 
very much the same class of risks which 
those of teachers offer. This table was 
adopted as the New York standard for 
annuities after the recent insurance in- 
vestigation, the law going into effect Jan- 
uary 1, 1907. The difference in the life 
expectation, as computed by the American 
mortality tables and by the MeClintock . 
tables, is shown in the following compari- 
sons. 

Another assumption which must be made 
is the rate of interest. The rate prescribed 
by law, upon which life insurance com- 
panies base their calculations, is 3£ per 
cent. 

Assuming this extreme case, the actu- 
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aries estimated that a capital of $10,000,- 
000 would permanently carry such a load 
as that indicated for a body of approxi- 
mately three thousand teachers. Some 
teachers will, however, die before reaching 
sixty-five ; others will resign ; but, most im- 
portant of all, the bulk of teachers who 
reach the age of sixty-five will prefer to 
teach for some years longer, and the foun- 
dation receives five per cent, instead of 
three and a half. All of these considera 
tions indicate that under such conditions 
as hold in practise such a capital would 
supply an average allowance of $1,500 a 
year to such retired teachers and their 
widows as are likely to be furnished by a 
body of three thousand professors. This 
estimate was given in the first annual re- 
port. 

On the other hand, there are numerous 
facts on the other side of the argument 
which will occur to every one. Such an as- 
sumption provides for less than one hun- 
dred institutions (or, with the sixteen mil- 
lions now in control of the foundation, for 
perhaps one hundred and twenty institu- 
tions, of which about one half have now 
been admitted). It can not provide for all 
the colleges of America, and this fact has 
been emphasized in each annual report. 
In addition, we have taken no account of 
the growth of the institutions of learning. 
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If we assume that Harvard and Columbia 
are to have in the next generation faculties 
of two thousand instead of two hundred, if 
we assume that salaries are to be greatly 
increased, and if we assume that every 
professor is to claim his retiring allowance 
the moment it is available to him under 
the rules, it is clear that the large endow- 
ment of the foundation will be inadequate 
for even those institutions which have been 
admitted. 

The truth is, however, that the matter is 
only in a partial sense an actuary's prob- 
lem; all these assumptions do not detract 
from the fact that a well informed and 
conscientious body of trustees can, with the 
amount of income now in their control 
(some $800,000), maintain a satisfactory 
system of retiring allowances for perhaps 
five thousand teachers, distributed in about 
one hundred and twenty institutions. To 
do this is mainly a problem of common 
sense and fairness, not one of actuarial 
computation. 

This is the practical advice which the 
trustees received from the actuaries them- 
selves at the beginning of their administra-' 
tion. They said : 

The problem is only partly actuarial. No man 
can possibly predict what will happen under any 
assumed method of retirement. Frame your rules 
according to your judgment of what will best serve 
the interests of the teachers, within the general 
estimates indicated. Eeserve carefully the power 
to amend your rules of retirement as circum- 
stances may require, and go forward to acquire 
such experience as will enable you to make per- 
manent and final rules. 

This is the course which the trustees pur- 
sued; there was really no other open to 
them. They adopted certain rules for the 
granting of retiring allowances, always 
accompanying the statement of the rules 
with the following provision: 

The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching retains the power to alter these rules 



in such manner as experience may indicate as 
desirable for the benefit of the whole body of 
teachers. 

This was accompanied by the additional 
statement that a pension once granted 
would not be affected by a subsequent 
change in the rules. 

THE ADOPTION OP THE PRESENT RULES 

It was after such conference with expert 
actuaries that the present rules were 
framed. At that time a smaller number of 
institutions seemed likely to be eligible 
than has since proved to be the case. The 
state institutions have within the last year 
been made eligible, and many colleges 
which at that time had denominational re- 
strictions of a legal sort have since removed 
them and have become thereby eligible for 
consideration. The most the trustees hoped 
for at that time was to establish retiring 
allowances in enough institutions to bring 
in the retiring allowance plan as a part of 
American college administration. As 
stated in the first annual report, pages 30, 
81: 

It is estimated that an income of $500,000 will 
maintain a system of retiring allowances, upon 
the scale adopted, for something over three thou- 
sand professors. This would correspond to the 
admission of somewhere between one hundred and 
one hundred and twenty institutions to the ac- 
cepted list. . . . The establishment of an effective 
system of retiring allowances in one hundred in- 
stitutions in the United States and Canada will 
contribute vastly more to the introduction of the 
retiring pay principle in American education than 
the maintenance of a charitable fund for a much 
larger number of institutions. Once the principle 
is established, and in so large a number of insti- 
titions as this, it will be necessary for institu- 
tions which for any reason are not eligible to this 
list to provide such retiring allowances for pro- 
fessors from other sources. This estimate, though 
only an approximate one, brings squarely before 
the trustees the consideration of the probable limit 
of the fund itself. 

Much thought was given to the framing 
of such rules as might best serve the inter- 
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ests of teachers. The underlying principles 
which seemed to be clear were these : 

1. The retiring allowance must come to 
the teacher as a right and in accordance 
with fixed rules. 

2. It should form a fair proportion of 
his active pay and a larger proportion of 
small salaries than of large ones, a condi- 
tion which was rendered fair by paying 
the same proportion of the first thousand 
dollars of active pay to all. 

3. The retiring allowance should be 
available at some fixed age and after some 
stated period of service. 

4. Some account should be taken of disa- 
bility. 

5. The retiring allowance system should 
embrace in its provisions the widows of 
teachers who under the rules had become 
eligible to retiring allowances. 

The question of the minimum limit at 
which retirement on the ground of age 
should be permitted was one concerning 
which there was wide difference of opinion. 
The two ages most often suggested to the 
trustees were sixty-five and seventy. A 
number of teachers argued that seventy 
was early enough for a fixed date for re- 
tirement. More than one teacher of prom- 
inence urged that a teacher was at his best 
between sixty-five and seventy (these were 
all men past sixty-five). On the whole, 
however, it seemed clear that if the right to 
a retiring allowance did not mature till the 
age of seventy, a large part of the benefit 
of the endowment would be lost. The trus- 
tees therefore fixed upon sixty-five as a 
reasonable minimum limit upon which re- 
tirement on the ground of age could be 
claimed, leaving the question of the con- 
tinuance of a teacher's service beyond that 
period to be determined entirely by the 
college and himself. The rule which re- 
sulted from this action is as follows : 



Rule 1. Retirement on the Basis of Age. — Any 
person sixty-five years of age, who has had not 
less than fifteen years of service as a professor 
and who is at the time a professor in an accepted 
institution, shall be entitled to an annual retiring 
allowance, computed as follows: 

(a) For an active pay of twelve hundred dollars 
or less, an allowance of one thousand dollars, pro- 
vided no retiring allowance shall exceed ninety 
per cent, of the active pay. 

( 6 ) For an active pay greater than twelve hun- 
dred dollars the retiring allowance shall equal one 
thousand dollars, increased by fifty dollars for 
each one hundred dollars of active pay in excess 
of twelve hundred dollars. 

(c) No retiring allowance shall exceed four 
thousand dollars. 

Computed by the formula: R = A/2 + 400, 
where R = annual retiring allowance, and A = 
active pay. 

It seemed extremely desirable that a re- 
tiring allowance system should include 
some provision for teachers who, after 
long service, have become broken in health 
or who by physical infirmity, such as the 
loss of hearing, are incapacitated for their 
calling. Among the most pathetic cases in 
the profession of the teacher and those 
most embarrassing to the colleges them- 
selves have been the ones in which teachers 
have, after faithful service, broken in 
health and found themselves with ap- 
proaching age practically helpless. In 
consequence the trustees adopted a second 
rule providing for retirement on the 
ground of service, intended to meet such 
cases as those referred to, together with 
the rare cases which now and then arise 
when a man of real genius as a scholar 
might prefer to accept a smaller pension 
and devote himself exclusively to produc- 
tive work in science or literature. The 
trustees realized that retirement below the 
age of sixty-five threw upon the founda- 
tion a larger load than the retirement of 
one above that age. It was beUeved, how- 
ever, that the number of teachers who 
would avail themselves of retirement under 
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such conditions would be confined almost 
exclusively to those who were physically 
impaired, and that the load coming from 
this provision would be small. The second 
rule, providing for retirement on the 
ground of service, is as follows : 

Rule 2. Retirement on the Basis of Sertiee. — 
Any person who has had a service of twenty-five 
years as a professor, and who is at the time a 
professor in an accepted institution, shall be 
entitled to a retiring allowance computed as fol- 
lows: 

(a) For an active pay of twelve hundred dol- 
lars or less, a retiring allowance of eight hundred 
dollars, provided that no retiring allowance shall 
exceed eighty per cent, of the active pay. 

(&) For an active pay greater than twelve hun- 
dred dollars, the retiring allowance shall equal 
eight hundred dollars, increased by forty dollars 
for each one hundred dollars in excess of twelve 
hundred dollars. 

(o) For each additional year of service above 
twenty-five, the retiring allowance shall be in- 
creased by one per cent, of the active pay. 

(d) No retiring allowance shall exceed four 
tiiousand dollars. 

Computed by the formula: R = J./100 (& + 15) 
. + 320, where R = retiring allowance, A = active 
pay, and 6 = number of years of service. 

The second rule thus became a complex 
one, covering service and disability. In 
addition, the executive committee has, by 
the authority of the trustees, granted oc- 
casional temporary disability allowances, 
usually for one or two years' duration, to 
enable a teacher who has broken down to 
regain health. 

A third rule provided for a pension for 
the widow of any teacher who, either on 
the ground of age or service, was entitled 
to a retiring allowance. 

These rules have now been in operation 
four years. During this period an enor- 
mous amount of correspondence has gone 
on between the foundation and teachers 
and college officers in all parts of America. 
The rules have been criticized and exam- 
ined from every point of view. It seems, 



therefore, an opportune moment to review 
the experience of the foundation in their 
administration and to reexamine the whole 
matter in the light of this experience. Be- 
fore proceeding to this examination, how-, 
ever, some light will be thrown on the 
question by the testimony of the teachers 
who have accepted retiring allowances. I 
have written to each teacher who is re- 
ceiving a retiring allowance and asked a 
frank statement of the reasons for his re- 
tirement. It is a part of the invariable 
policy of the Carnegie Foundation to place 
in the hands of those interested in educa- 
tion the fullest details respecting the foun- 
dation and its administration. In accord- 
ance with that policy the nature of these 
replies is indicated in the following sum- 
mary. 

THE REASONS WHY COLLEGE TEACHERS 
RETIRE 

The inquiries just referred to were ad- 
dressed to teachers on the retired list, with 
the understanding that individual letters 
were not to be quoted. The summary 
which follows represents, therefore, only 
such classification of the replies as is pos- 
sible without direct quotation. The cor- 
respondence makes an interesting contribu- 
tion to the history of this matter, and 
throws light on the varied conditions of 
college administration in small and large 
institutions and in various parts of the 
continent. 

Letters were addressed to two hundred 
and eleven teachers on the retired list, 
asking for the purposes of the foundation 
a brief statement of the reasons for retire- 
ment. Replies were received in practically 
every case, and these were, with few ex- 
ceptions, sufficiently definite to give a clear 
idea of the motives, or the combination of 
motives, which induced the writer to retire 
from active service. 
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For the sake of clearness and in order 
to help our discussion of the rules, it is best 
to consider these replies in two groups: 
first, the replies of those who retired after 
reaching the age of sixty-five under Rule 
1; second, the replies of those who retired 
below the age of sixty-five under Rule 2. 

Some one hundred and sixty-five letters 
were received from professors who had re- 
tired at sixty-five or over. These men can 
be divided as to age into two groups ap- 
proximately equal in number, the one 
group retiring at ages between sixty-five 
and seventy, and the other retiring above 
seventy. The size of this second group is, 
however, probably disproportionately high 
because previous to the establishment of 
the foundation many teachers continued 
in service longer than they would under 
present conditions. 

Of the whole number retiring on reach- 
ing sixty-five or later, twenty-seven, or 
nearly one sixth, state that their retirement 
was distasteful to them. They were, in 
their judgment, in full vigor of mind and 
body, but either on account of some statu- 
tory provision of their college, or by reason 
of the advice or wish of the college admin- 
istration, they felt their retirement to be 
necessary. 

In addition to the twenty-seven men who 
state frankly that they retired against 
their own wishes and judgment, there is a 
considerable group who indicate that they 
were induced to ask for a retiring allow- 
ance through a foreboding on the subject 
of age. They retired not on account of 
pressure from the administration or on ac- 
count of a statutory provision, but because 
they wished to anticipate the formal sug- 
gestion of such action. 

Various personal considerations were 
given for retirement of a sort which do not 
permit classification. For example, a few 
professors in small colleges felt the burden 



of too much elementary teaching and the 
hopelessness of relief in view of the pov- 
erty of their colleges. Under such cir- 
cumstances, they preferred to retire alto- 
gether from teaching. A small group 
retired out of dissatisfaction with the atti- 
tude of their colleges toward their subject ; 
one teacher thought that a wise husbandry 
of the college's resources demanded the 
abolition of his department. Recent revo- 
lutionary changes in science caused five 
men between sixty-five and seventy-five to 
conclude that younger men were more 
capable of adapting class-room methods to 
the new discoveries. Two frankly stated 
that their scholarship seemed to them to 
belong to an older generation, and it was 
too late to begin the mastery of new 
methods. 

The largest group— fifty-two in all, 
nearly one third of those retiring on the 
ground of age — wrote in a serene and 
cheerful spirit. In the main the tenor of 
their letters was to the effect that they had 
discharged their duties to their profession, 
and with growing bodily infirmities they 
were glad to retire from active duties as 
teachers to some long-deferred study or 
research. These men wrote with grateful 
hearts concerning the opportunities for 
work which their profession had given 
them, and with equal gratitude for the 
provision which enabled them to look for- 
ward to a quiet and useful old age. If any 
man is discouraged over the outlook of the 
American scholar, he will get new faith by 
reading the letters of these veterans, some 
of whom had filled professors' chairs for 
sixty years. 

From teachers who had retired under 
the provision of Rule 2 and who, on retire- 
ment, were below the age of sixty-five, 
forty-two letters were received. Of these 
only twelve had retired on the ground of 
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impaired health— four (ages fifty-nine, 
sixty-one, sixty-three, sixty-four) suffering 
from defective eyesight or hearing, and 
eight (ages fifty-four, fifty-six, fifty-eight, 
fifty-eight, sixty-one, sixty-two, sixty-four, 
sixty-four) having developed some malady 
or incurred a general breakdown in health. 
Of the remaining thirty, ten (ages two 
each at fifty-two, fifty-four, sixty-two, 
sixty- three and sixty-four) retired on ac- 
count of some college complications, five of 
them stating explicitly that their resigna- 
tions were requested by the presidents of 
their respective institutions or that they 
were dismissed. 

Twenty still remain to be accounted for. 
These were in good health and in their 
own judgments capable of teaching satis- 
factorily. Five (ages fifty-five, sixty, sixty, 
sixty, sixty-three) desired to engage in the 
work of research or other professional 
labor, with the additional reason in one 
case of dissatisfaction with the attitude of 
the student body and in another the fear 
that the college might prefer retirement. 
Two (ages sixty and sixty-three) took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for family rea- 
sons; two (ages sixty-one and sixty-three) 



thought that younger colleagues ought to 
have the chance to occupy the positions 
they held; five (ages fifty-one, fifty-seven, 
fifty-eight, sixty, sixty-two) desired to en- 
gage in business; six (ages fifty-one, fifty- 
four, fifty-six, sixty, sixty-two and sixty- 
three) desired recreation and relief from 
the recitation and lecture room. 

The statements by these two groups of 
men are most illuminating in respect to the 
actual working of such provisions as are 
incorporated in the present rules. 

THE WORKING OF THE RULES FOR RETIREMENT 
AND THEIR BETTERMENT 

The following table shows in condensed 
form the financial load which has resulted 
in accepted institutions under the opera- 
tion of 'the rules as they have hitherto 
stood. The statement is confined to the ac- 
cepted institutions for, two reasons— first, 
the teachers in these institutions are the 
only teachers who have had free opportun- 
ity to avail themselves of the retiring al- 
lowance provisions; and secondly, these 
institutions contain the only body of 
teachers for whom the foundation has ac- 
cepted permanent responsibility. 
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COST OF RETIREMENTS AT AGES BELOW SIXTY-FIVE ON BASIS OF SERVICE 
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'June to October, 1906. 
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ALLOWANCES 
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The discussion of these statistics will be 
most profitable if the two groups are again 
considered separately. 

(A) Retirements on the Ground of Age 

(Rule 1) 

On the whole the results obtained under 
the use of this rule present a satisfactory 
outcome. Teachers who have passed the 
minimum age at which a retiring allow- 
ance may be claimed have apparently 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
retire in much the manner in which the 
trustees had anticipated. 

With regard to the objection voiced by a 
considerable group that they were retired 
while still capable and eager to discharge 
their duties, a word may be said. The 
question of compulsory retirement at a 
fixed age is one which has been much dis- 
cussed. Several institutions have adopted 
such a rule, the age of retirement being 
fixed at ages ranging from sixty-five to 
seventy years. 4 In the case of any individ- 
ual the active service may be lengthened 
by action of the college trustees. The ques- 

*The following institutions have adopted more 
or less definite regulations for the retirement of 
professors upon reaching a given age. In most 
instances provision is made for the extension of 
the age limit by the trustees: University of Cin- 
cinnati, 65 years; Cornell University, 65; Dart- 
mouth College, 70; Harvard University, 60 volun- 
tary, 66 compulsory; Grinnell College, 70; Leland 
Stanford Junior University, 65; Marietta College, 
65; Oberlin College, 65 voluntary, 68 compulsory; 
New York University, 65; University of Minne- 
sota, 68; University of Pittsburgh, 65 (tacit 
understanding, but no rule) ; Swarthmore College, 
65; Vassar College, 65 voluntary, 70 compulsory; 
Williams College, 65 voluntary, 68 compulsory; 
Yale University, 65 voluntary. 



tion whether compulsory retirement is a 
wise provision in an institution of learning 
is one upon which something may be said 
on both sides. 

It is clear that the artificial closing of 
the work of a great teacher is a matter to 
be regretted, and in the active professions 
of the world sixty-five, or even sixty-eight, 
is a period in which many men do their best 
work. In trade, in politics and in the pro- 
fession of the law the years between sixty- 
five and seventy are those in which men as- 
sume successfully the heaviest responsi- 
bilities. Viscount Morley at seventy-one 
is framing a new plan of government for 
an empire of three hundred million people. 
Chief Justice Marshall guided the delibera- 
tions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States with unabated vigor until his death 
at eighty. Lord Palmerston first became 
Prime Minister of England in his sixty- 
ninth year. Von Moltke was seventy at the 
beginning of the Franco-Prussian War. It 
would have been a great loss to scholarship 
to have retired at sixty-five Bunsen, who 
taught at Heidelberg until he was seventy- 
eight ; or Von Eanke, who taught at Berlin 
until he was seventy-six; or Von Eanke 's 
colleague, Mommsen, who was still teach- 
ing when he died at the age of eighty-six. 
The University of Glasgow would have 
suffered if it had not permitted Lord Kel- 
vin to occupy his professorship until his 
voluntary retirement at seventy-five, and 
the University of Jena is a stronger insti- 
tution because Ernst Haeckel is still pro- 
fessor of zoology there, in his seventy-sixth 
year. Lord Acton was sixty-one before he 
began his eleven years' fruitful service in 
the chair of modern history at Cambridge, 
and Edward A. Freeman was the same age 
when he accepted the corresponding chair 
at Oxford. Upon Freeman's death in his 
seventieth year he was succeeded by James 
Anthony Froude, then seventy-four. It 
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is also evident that the fixing of an arbi- 
trary limit causes some apprehension to 
men approaching that period. 

All this, however, does not affect the fact 
that notwithstanding .the presence of 
notable service by men of seventy and up- 
ward, the average man of ability does not 
attain to such achievement, and that the 
average men are inclined to cling to their 
regular duties and to their official positions 
after their efficiency is seriously impaired. 
It is not easy for the individual to differen- 
tiate between those motives which are 
egoistic and those which are not. Few 
men at seventy are critical judges of their 
own efficiency. While, therefore, a fixed 
and invariable rule for the retirement of a 
teacher may not be the best solution, it is 
clear that the college professor at such an 
age ought to be willing to leave the ques- 
tion of retirement, in some measure at 
least, to the judgment of others. As our 
American institutions are organized, it is 
not easy to keep men in position who 
render partial service. 

There is another view of retirement 
voiced by some of these teachers which 
seems worth notice, and that is the fear of 
lack of some agreeable and useful way of 
spending one's time if regular teaching 
duties are given up. We are accustomed 
to this attitude in the case of the business 
man, but one scarcely expects to find a 
scholar at a loss to know how to entertain 
himself in old age. The situation suggests, 
at least, that college professors do not al- 
ways have sufficiently broad foundations 
for their scholarship nor adequate con- 
nection with varied and enduring human 
interests. 

Only one serious criticism has been 
made of this rule. It is urged that the 
rule does injustice to the profession of the 
teacher by excluding service in the grade 
of instructor from counting toward the 



earning of a retiring allowance. It is 
urged that the position of instructor 5 is 
one calling for high professional training; 
that it belongs to the recognized profes- 
sional grades of university work; that the 
work of an instructor in one of the large 
universities is often of a higher order and 
involves greater responsibility than that of 
an assistant professor in a small college; 
and finally that the actual work of teach- 
ing in the large institutions has for the 
last two decades fallen in increasing meas- 
ure upon the shoulders of the instructor. 
These criticisms are valid ones. There is a 
further effect noticeable under the present 
rules the tendency of which is bad, namely, 
the pressure upon colleges to appoint men 
to faculty places in order that the term of 
service may begin to count toward a pen- 
sion. This pressure is natural; it is diffi- 
cult to withstand; and it is almost wholly 
bad. Advancement in salary and eligibil- 
ity to a pension ought not to depend on 
promotion to an assistant professorship. 
I therefore recommend the amendment of 
this rule so as to include recognition of the 
service of the teacher in the grade of in- 
structor. 

The practical question which arises is: 
"How much ought the term of service to 
be lengthened in order to include service 
as an instructor?" 

This question is not easy to answer, since 
the statistics of ten and twenty years ago 
do not fit the experience of to-day. Men 
were appointed twenty years ago to in- 
structorships at an earlier age than to-day. 
In fact, the place of instructor is to-day a 
different one. Furthermore, in the smaller 
colleges service in this grade lasts usually 
only a short time, while in the large uni- 
versities it may last five or ten years, and 

"The position of lecturer in Canadian universi- 
ties corresponds to that of the instructor in the 
United States. 
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in some cases, and those of worthy and use- 
ful teachers, it lasts indefinitely. The ex- 
perience of a group of the smaller strong 
colleges 6 indicates that instructors are ap- 
pointed between the ages of twenty-three 
and twenty-six, on the average at twenty- 
four and seven tenths. On the other hand, 
the experience of a group of the stronger 
universities 7 indicates that instructors in 
these institutions begin their service be- 
tween the ages of twenty-five and thirty, or 
on the average at twenty-eight. Each 
group is geographically well distributed. 
On the whole, it would be fair to assume 
that a man who is appointed an instructor 
at twenty-five will either be an assistant 
professor at thirty-five or earlier, or will 
remain permanently an instructor. If the 
rule for retirement on the basis of age is 
therefore amended so as to read: "Any 
person sixty-five years of age who has had 
not less than fifteen years' service as a pro- 
fessor or not less than twenty-five years' 
service as an instructor, and who is at the 
time either a professor or an instructor in 
an accepted institution," etc., the service 
of a teacher in the grade of instructor will 
be fully recognized. I recommend this 
change. 

(B) Retirements under Rule 2 

The outcome of an unrestricted oppor- 
tunity to retire after twenty-five years of 
service as a professor is evident on the 
financial side in the fact that under this 
provision annual pensions to the amount of 
$78,000 have resulted in three years, an 
amount greater than twenty-five per cent, 
of the whole cost of the retiring allowances 
of those retired under Rule 1. This is a re- 
sult far beyond the anticipations. 

"Haverford, Grinnell, University of the South, 
Bowdoin, Cornell (Iowa), Beloit, Allegheny, Lawr- 
ence, Lake Forest, Rose Polytechnic, Hobart, Knox. 

7 Columbia, Harvard, Wisconsin, Leland Stan- 
ford Junior, Toronto, Northwestern, Iowa, Indiana. 



The expectation that this rule would be 
taken advantage of almost wholly on the 
ground of disabilities has proved to be ill 
founded. Of the forty teachers retired on 
this basis only twelve retired for physical 
reasons. The average age of those thus re- 
tiring was sixty and three tenths, while 
twenty-eight retired on other grounds at 
an average age of fifty-nine years. In the 
first group were only five below sixty, the 
minimum age being fifty-four; in the sec- 
ond there were eleven below sixty; three 
retiring at the age of fifty-four, two at the 
age of fifty-two and two at the age of fifty- 
one. 

These retirements indicate that when a 
teacher has reached the age when he may 
claim the minimum pension, he may be put 
under pressure to retire whether he desires 
retirement or not. It has been urged that 
one of the benefits of the foundation con- 
sists in the opportunity thus afforded the 
colleges to get rid of teachers who have 
worn out their usefulness or who have lost 
interest. Whatever there may be in this 
claim, it is evident that it is more than 
counterbalanced by the opportunity which 
is thus opened to bring pressure to bear on 
the teacher, or by the tendency of the 
teacher assured of a retiring allowance to 
become ultra-critical toward the adminis- 
tration. The situation is not a good one 
either from the standpoint of academic 
freedom or of academic contentment. 
Furthermore, it is no part of the function 
of a retiring allowance system to care for 
the disagreements of college life. These 
are problems of administration. 

The idea that the foundation could in- 
directly give aid to research by the retire- 
ment below the age of sixty-five of some 
man devoted to research rather than teach- 
ing is also one which, on the whole, seems 
elusive. The correspondence outside of 
these letters indicates that a number of 
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teachers have persuaded themselves that 
they are specially intended for research. 
Some of these have a small income which, 
even with the minimum pension, promises 
a safe, if not ample, support. Others are 
"tired of teaching." It seems that this 
rule offers too large a temptation to certain 
qualities of universal human nature. 
Furthermore, the object of the Carnegie 
Foundation is not the encouragement of 
research (desirable as that may be),- nor is 
it concerned with the transfer of men from 
the calling of the teacher to some other. 
Its object is the advancement of teaching. 
Experience seems to prove that the attain- 
ment of that object lies in providing se- 
curity and protection to those who remain 
in that calling. It seems to me that Rule 
2 in its present form is a mistake. As I am 
in the main responsible for this, I have 
sought in the light of experience and 
through consultations with numbers of 
teachers to ascertain what changes can at 
this time fairly and wisely be made. I 
have also sought to obtain the opinion of 
actuaries and others as to the general re- 
sults of service pensions. The literature 
of this subject is meager, but the testimony 
from all sources seems to indicate that, 
while a disability pension is a helpful fea- 
ture of retirement plans, a service pension 
ought to rest on the basis not of a mini- 
mum but of a maximum service. It is 
clear also from correspondence and con- 
sultations with teachers that the features 
of the present service pension which are 
most highly valued are the protection 
to the teacher after twenty-five years 
of service in case of disability, and the 
protection of his widow in the cas*e of 
death. These two features should, in my 
judgment, be preserved. I recommend, 
therefore, that Rule 2 be amended in such 
manner that retirement at the end of 
twenty-five years of service, and before the 



age of sixty-five, be available to a teacher 
only in case of disability so serious as to 
unfit him, as shown by a medical examina- 
tion, for the work of a teacher. Such a 
change will command the approval of the 
great body of devoted and able teachers 
and is in accordance with the spirit of the 
rules as originally framed. 8 

One other feature of the administration 
of these rules has proven difficult and in 
some respects unsatisfactory. This is the 
retiring of professors in the schools of med- 
icine and law. 

It is important that the medical school 
and the law school become more closely 
parts of the general system of education 
and more truly related to universities and 
university ideals. This result is coming, 
and an increasing number of teachers in 
schools of both medicine and law are giving 
their entire time to teaching and to investi- 
gation. At the present time, however, the 
bulk of teachers of law and of medicine 
are practitioners. The presence of such 
men in the schools is desirable, but the re- 
tiring allowance system was never intended 
for them. As matters now stand, however, 
it is difficult to determine where the line 
should be drawn in the cases of such pro- 
fessors. The rule provides at present that 
"teachers in professional departments of 
universities, whose principal work is out- 
side the profession of teaching, are not in- 
cluded." This does not seem definite 
enough. The question as to whether the 
practise or the teaching is the principal 
work of a teacher of law or of medicine re- 
mains to a considerable extent a question 
of individual estimate. It seems desirable 

"The changes here recommended by the presi- 
dent of the foundation were adopted by the trus- 
tees at their annual meeting on November 17, 
1909, and the rules as so amended and as they are 
now effective will be found in an appendix to this 
report. 
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to amend, this rule in such manner as to 
make the intent more definite. 

In the use of the privileges of the foun- 
dation under such rules it ought not to be 
forgot by presidents, trustees and teachers 
that this noble gift for education was in- 
tended to serve primarily the faithful and 
efficient teacher, not to solve the difficulties 
of administration. The president of an ac- 
cepted institution should keep in mind the 
purposes of the foundation as well as the 
wants of his college and the requests of 
individuals. To throw upon the founda- 
tion a load it was not intended to carry is 
to limit later the service it was originally 
designed to fulfil. 



THE MIGHTS INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF APPLIED CHEMISTRY 

On the evening of February 3, 1910, an 
informal gathering took place at which there 
were present among others, most of those to 
whom had been delegated the task of providing 
for the creation of an organization for the 
eighth International Congress of Applied 
Chemistry, by the London Congress last June; 
a representative of the Association of Manu- 
facturing Chemists, the American Chemical 
Society, the American Electrochemical So- 
ciety, the Society of Chemical Industry were 
each also present at this informal meeting. 

The consensus of opinion was that the great- 
est success could be expected only if the most 
effective system and mode of organization 
could be had, and if each and every chemist 
in the United States could be made to feel 
that he himself directly or indirectly through 
his professional, business or educational affilia- 
tions, had a personal share of responsibility in 
the conduct and management of the congress 
from its very start and to its very end. This 
was regarded as the proper and correct guide 
in proposing any plans or schemes of organ- 
ization. 

The eighth congress is to convene in 1912 
with Professor Edward W. Morley as honorary 
president and Dr. W. H. Nichols as acting 
president at a time and place to be determined 



by the organization of this congress. The 
most important part of the congress, in fact 
that by which its value and real success will 
be measured, is the amount of original matter, 
both scientific and technical, which it will be 
able to present to its members. To this end, 
every chemist in America who has or may have 
any original matter to present to this congress 
should begin without delay to prepare such 
matter, and have it in shape so that it may be 
presented to the congress in ample time for 
proper printing, classification and distribution 
to members and the technical and scientific 
press. 

The congress, being held in the United 
States, will, with a great deal of right, nat- 
urally look to a very good showing from the 
chemists of the United States, and every 
chemist in this country, which is to be host 
to our foreign colleagues, should constitute 
himself a committee of one to get from him- 
self, or from his friends, as much scientifically 
or technically valuable material as possible so 
that the proceedings and publications of the 
eighth congress may correctly reflect the true 
mental attitude of the chemists of the United 
States towards their profession, both as a pure 
science and as a part of the industrial activi- 
ties of this country. 

It is the hope that the program committee 
will be able to begin its activities effectively 
before the close of 1910, but in the meantime 
it behooves every chemist in the United States 
actively and energetically to consider how and 
in what way he can best contribute to the 
success of this congress, and particularly in 
the direction of papers and communications to 
the congress embodying the advance in this 
field since June, 1909, the date of the last 
congress. 

At a meeting to be held in April or May, 
1910, by those charged with the duty of pro- 
viding suitable organization for the eighth 
congress some definite action as to such organ- 
ization may be looked for. Those who have 
that responsibility are making every effort to 
get as many suggestions as to divisions of 
organization, mode of organizing and member- 
ship of the organization as possible. Every 



